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ment of patriotism, which, sentiment again may be
regarded as having slowly grown up about the half-
blindly followed habit of defending and furthering
the interests of one's nation or tribe. In a similar way,
one suspects, the feeling of personal worth, with its
accompanying judgment, is a product of a long process
of instinctive action.

What this action is it ia scarcely necessary to
remind the reader. Every living organism strives, or
acts as if it consciously strove, to maintain its life
and promote its well-being. The actions of plants
are clearly related to the needs of a prosperous exist-
ence, individual first and serial afterwards. The move-
ments of the lower animals have the same end. Thus,
on the supposition that man has been slowly evolved
from lower forms, it is clear that the instinct of self-
promotion must be the deepest and most ineradicable
element of his nature, and it is this instinct which
directly underlies the rudimentary sentiment of self-
esteem of which we are now treating.

This instinct will appear, first of all, as the unre-
flecting organized habit of seeking individual good,
of aiming at individual happiness, and so of pushing
on the action of the individual will. This impulse
shows itself in distinct form as soon as the individual
is brought into competition with another similarly con-
stituted being. It is the force which displays itself
in all opposition and hostility, and it tends to limit
and counteract the gregarious instincts of the race.
In the next place, as intelligence expands, this in-
stinctive action becomes conscious pursuit of an end,
and at this stage the thing pursued attracts to itself